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Their zeal was the greater since all competition had
vanished. They could count on abundant capital, and
a great market lay open to their spirit of enterprise.
But under the new regime, as under the old, the trade
of the colonies could not evade the restrictions that
custom or the law placed on it. As was the case with
its external relations, the commercial policy of Canada
must adapt itself to that of Britain and the rest of the
Empire. Merchandise had to be transported in English
ships. There could be no tariff other than that estab-
lished by England and no treaties other than those
entered into by England. For almost a century, then,
the external trade of British North America remained
totally dependent on London, both in fact and in law.
There was, of course, the United States close at hand;
but the stringent methods employed by the home
government, though they did not put an end to smug-
gling, did have the result of reducing to the minimum
the direct commercial exchanges between the neigh-
bours until 1822 when American ships were permitted
free entry to the harbours of the English colonies.

By that date the economic life of the colonies had
already been appreciably modified. It still rested, even
more than formerly, on agriculture; and the three basic
commodities, which until that time had characterized
the commercial activities of the Canadians, were still
fur, lumber, and fish. But from the beginning of the
nineteenth century wheat had become a fourth com-
modity, and after that time it ranked third among the
exports to Great Britain. Since the local market had
grown with the increase in population, trade between
the provinces had also become more active; and at the
same time more and more trading posts had been